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PREFACE 


Mr. Walter Alison Phillips, Professor of Modern History 
in Dublin University , published m >915 a book entitled Poland 
in which he wrote : “ In the English-speaking world public 
interest in the Polish question seems to have died away all 
but completely after] the failure of the insurrection of 1863. 
The sorry part played by the Brinish Government in that tragic 
episode may well have contributed to this state of mind . It is 
significant of the general attitude of the British public that it 
has not been thought worth while to translate into English 
any of the important works in Polish and Russian dealing with 
its [the Polish question 9 s] more recent phases which have 
been published and widely read in French and in German 
versions . It is still more characteristic of our insular uncon- 
cern for what is happening on the Continent that the few 
Histories of Poland in English say nothing, or practically 
nothing , about the developments of the national life of the 
Poles and their relations to the partitioning Powers during 
the last fifty years. Yet it is precisely the developments since 
1863 which must be studied by those j who wish to understand 
this question of Poland, to which recent events have given so 
fateful an importance and so poignant an interest 

Prejudices die hard, and a number of them concerning 
Poland have survived to this day. Certain fixed ideas concerning 
Poland existed in this country long before the First V^orld 
War. There are people to-day who have an interest in depict- 
ing Poland as a “ reactionary ” and cc feudal 99 country. Those 
who repeat those views, uncritically on the whole, bear no 
ill will to Poland ; they accept these suggestions because they 
are ignorant of the fads. They would be astounded 1 if they 
knew, for instance, what advanced social services the Poles 
had evolved during their twenty years of independence .. In 
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this little booklet Major MacDonald-] alowiecki 9 a Pole of 
Scottish ancestry, gives the facts to co? reel the eri oneous views 
on Poland . 

I. — INTRODUCTORY 

AFTER the partitions which took place at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and especially after the failure of the last 
national insurrection of 1863, woild opinion was either totally 
ignorant of Polish affairs or had only such knowledge of 
them as was spread by the piopaganda of the Powers occupy- 
ing Poland. The systematic campaign of slander and the 
distortion of facts practised by Germany, Austria and Russia 
presented Poland to other nations, including Great Britain 
and the United States of America as a backward and primitive 
country incapable of governing itself. 

Not a few of the lies propagated by Poland’s enemies have 
survived, and still find ready acceptance among the public 
of certain countries. Before presenting the facts about Poland 
and Polish life, supported by figures and factual evidence, I 
should recall to my readeis the broad lines of Polish history. 
Poland was in its early days a country which displayed re- 
markable fortitude by resisting for several hundred years the 
attacks of the Tartars and Turks from the East, while holding 
back the Germans in the West. Poland defended Europe 
against the onslaught of Asiatic tribes, and saved the West 
from many invasions. Then, overpowered by her three aggres- 
sive neighbours, Poland was divided up among them. Not- 
withstanding this, generation after generation rose in arms 
against the oppressors in the years 1830, 1848 and 1863 to 
fight for freedom. But in spite of the tyranny of foreign 
rulers, Poland continued to develop her culture, and during 
this tragic period of her history she achieved much in the 
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iealuis of education, social service, science, art, agriculture, 
industry and trade. 

In 1918 Poland recovered her in dependence. In the course 
of twenty odd years of freedom* she managed to heal hei 
wounds and to weld together the three parts of the country 
which had been divided foi over a century. In these twenty 
years of independence great progress was made in popnlai 
education, social organisation and social security. During 
these years the country increased its prosperity tremendously, 
although it had to maintain considerable armed forces and 
pay interest on foreign loans. These hardships, trials and 
achievements should be borne in mind by anyone trying to 
form an opinion about Poland. 

II. IS POLAND A FEUDAL COUNTRY ? 

It is sometimes said vaguely that Poland is a feudal 
country. None of the false notions current about Poland is 
more completely unfounded than the belief that it is a feudal 
country, a country of big landlords who control and exploit 
the peasants. Poland is really a typical country of small 
farmers owning their land. It is, in fact, a country of small- 
holders to a far greater extent than many Western European 
countries, notably Great Britain, where most of the land is 
owned by the gentry” and worked by tenants who possess no 
pioperty rights in it. In some paits of Poland the division 
of land among the sons over a number of geneiations has 
resulted in diminutive holdings which could not pay their 
way. This state of affairs is harmful to the national economy. 

Since Poland regained her national independence in 1918, 
all the country’s governments have endeavoured to secure a 
fair distribution of land by giving more property to small- 
holders and landless peasants at the expense of the large 
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estates, dial is those over 130 acies. Agrarian ref m in has 
been carried out gradually but with firm determination and 
must be finally completed aftei the war. Polish public opinion 
is unanimous on this point* and nobody disputes the necessity 
of the reforms which have already been can led out. 

The area of aiable land in Poland is 61.4-11600 acies 
(25.589,000 hah of which 16.560,000 acres (6,900,000 ha ) 
belonged m 1920 to holdings of mer 120 acres (50 hah that 
is medium and laige estates. E\ en the largei landowners 
controlled only one-quarter of the land, and later that pro- 
portion was substantially reduced, fox by 1938 only 9,598.320 
acres (3,999,300 ha) remained in the hands of the land- 
owners, while 6,961,680 acres (2,900,700 ha) had been divided 
among the peasants in the form of small farmsteads. 1 These 
figures do not include land distributed in 1939 up to the 
outbreak of the war in September This amounted to some 
210,000 acres (100,000 ha). 

The significance of this distribution is this : in the period 
between the two world wars independent Poland distributed 
to her peasants 7,201,480 acres (3,000,700 ha) of land for- 
merly belonging to large properly owneis. in consequence, 
after tills partition only 15.6 per cent, of the coumry’s arable 
land belonged to owners of farms of over 120 acres, and even 
the owner of a farm of, say, 150 acres can hardly be described 
as a “ feudal magnate At the time of the outbreak of the 
war, the number of large estates was very limited, and was 
steadily decreasing. 

Let us now compare the conditions in Poland with those 
prevailing in Germany, the country which has made such noisy 
claims for Lebensraum , Although agrarian reform was Initiat- 
ed in Germany in 1919, land-owners with estates of over 120 

i. See Pohsh Statistical Yearbook 1938 
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acies controlled in 1937 no less than 14,612.200 acies 
{ 6 038 00C ha), that is 30 per cent, ol the aiable lancL 1 twice 

as much as in Poland. The German pio\ inces whei e large 
estates are predominant are East Prussia, Pomerania and 
Mecklemburg. In East Prussia land-owneis with estates of 
over 120 acres held in their hands 52 per cent and in Meck- 
lemburg as much as 63 per cent of the arable land. If 
Germany wanted to cairy out an agrarian reform leaving no 
estates of over 120 acres, with a few exceptions where required 
by soil conditions, etc., the reserve of land available for dis- 
tribution in Germany would still be 13,440,000 acres, while 
in Poland the total acreage of land still to be distributed is 
only 7,200,000 acres — even if all the larger estates without 
exception were to be abolished. 

Let us now turn to the agrarian system of Great Britain. 

It is entirely different from the systems prevailing in Con- 
tinental countries. Tradition is strong in Britain, and most 
of the land belongs to landowners who let it to farmers, 
instead of cultivating it themselves. Unfortunately, British 
statistics do not give the number and acreage of the country's 
large, medium and small estates. They merely mention the f 
existence of a certain number of farms, without specifying 
how- many of them belong to one estate and one proprietor, 
and how many are owned by individual fanners. 2 


1 See Statistiches Fahibuch, 1938 

2 In British Agriculture , by Viscount Astor and B Seebokij 
Rowntree, rve read (page 243) : “ When we considei the t 1 : **d 

in agriculture (landlords) we find a singular lack of : - 

formation as to the composition and distribution of the owners’ 
land. Land is held by the State, by municipalities, by colleges, 
charitable institutions and banks as well as by private landowners, 
but, except in the case of public bodies, we do not know the size 
of their various estates or how these are parcelled out, or tinder what 
conditions as to rent or length of tenancy they are held, or by what 
type of occupier they are cultivated.” 
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Thus no comparison can be made between British agri- 
cultural conditions and those in Poland. It can be said, 
however, that aiabie land in Britain is owned largely by big 
landlords, and although the number of f aimers who own then 
land has trebled in the last thirty years, big landlords still 
control more than half the arable land in the countiy. Unlike 
the Polish gentry who usually manages their farms personally, 
the British landowners generally let them to tenants. In 
the first decade of this century the number of land-owners 
who took personal charge of their farms did not exceed 10 
per cent. 

Polish legislation has imposed heav} obligations on all 
land-owners, and m the case of inadequate cultivation or 
neglect, the proprietor can lose his land and sec it divided up. 

Many of the larger estates in Poland consist chiefly of 
forest or waste land with poor soil. Nevertheless, they give 
employment to over a million persons, not counting the 
labourers hired at harvest time. There are also many seasonal 
workers hired for a period of eight or nine months. It is 
obvious that even when agrarian reform in Poland is com- 
plete after the war, there will still be many landless and 
unemployed peasants. They can only he given employment 
in industry in the towns. This is wh\ the development of 
industry is a vital necessity for Poland. 

III.— POLISH INDUSTRY 

Until the middle of the nineteenth centmy Poland was 
an almost exclusively agricultural country, with no industries 
other than salt mines, coal and ore mines, and a number of 
handicrafts. Prince Drucki-Lubecki, Minister of Finance of 
the Kingdom of Poland, which under Russian rule was granted 
a measure of autonomy after the Treaty of Vienna of 1815, 
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initiated an industrial policy. He encoinaged the working of 
the coal mines in the South of the country. The textile in- 
dustry of Lodz was assisted by the protective taiiffs of the 
Russian Empire. The iron, engineering and allied industries 
were also developed about this time. 

The part of Poland which was under Prussian occupation 
was deliberately kept purely agricultural. The only excep- 
tion was Silesia, which became a highly industrialised region, 
thanks to its wealth in coal, zinc and iron ore. Owing to the 
deliberate policy of the Austrian Government that part of 
Poland which was under its rule had practically no industry 
until the discovery of the Caipathian oil-fields Generally 
speaking, the occupying powers did not favour the develop- 
ment of industry in Poland because they feared it might be- 
come a dangerous competitor to their own. 

With the liberation of the country in 1918 a new situation 
aiose. The unification of the three hitheito sepaiated parts 
of Poland opened up new possibilities. The cieation of new 
industries was necessary, if only to employ the peasants foi 
whom there was not sufficient land. The obstacles were 
serious : lack of home capital, inadequate credit and insuffi- 
cient technical training. Nevertheless, Polish industry made 
considerable progress. 

In 1921, only 10.3 pei cent, oi the gainfully employed 
population was engaged in mining and industry, while 72.3 
per cent was employed in agricultuie. In 1931, aftei *only 
ten years, the proportion had changed in the following latio : 
] 6.6 per cent engaged in mining and indusUy, and 61.9 per 
cent in agriculture. As to the percentage of population — 
including the families of workers — dependent on mining and 
industry, it increased from 15.4 pei cent in 1921 to 19.4 per 
cent in 1931, while the number of people dependent on 
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agrieulluie decreased hom 63.8 per cent in 1921 to 60.6 
per cent in 193L 1 The shifting of the population continued 

in subsequent \eais. and although no data aie available for 
1939. theie is no doubt that the pi ©portion of She population 
employed in indust)} had furthei increased, for a numbei oi 
new mdustiies weic started in that period. 

In 1929. the total value of Poland's production, both 
agiicultmal and industrial, amounted to 19,000 million zlotys, 
of which 13.000 million was the shaie of agriculture (68 pei 
cent I In 1938. the piopoition had changed, and the value 
of the nation's industrial production tv as appioximately equal 
to the value of the agricultural pioduction. 

Poland is still a predominantly agiicultmal countiy, but 
it has a rapidl) glowing industry, which is already on its way 
to attaining equality with agiiculture. The furthei develop- 
ment of industry is an indispensable condition for the 
prosperity of the count)}. 

IV — THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF POLAND 

Poland's reserve of coal is estimated at 161,000 million 
tons. After Great Britain and German), this is the highest 
xeserve in Europe. The country's potential of hydraulic 
power is 3.7 million H.P., which is moie than that of eithei 
Switzerland oi Jugoslavia. Poland has also potassium salt*, 
lock sail, zinc, lead, iron ore and oil. 

Although the soil of Poland is genei all) not vei) fertile, 
two-thiids of the total area of the country is arable land, 
which is a high proportion. The flatness of most parts of the 
country favours agriculture. About 22 pei cent, of the area 

i These figures are taken from the official data of the Chief 
Statistical Office in Warsaw, 
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of the eoimtn is forest, which is well ovei the average foi 
Europe. 

The geographical position of Poland, although strategi- 
cally unfavourable, is economically advantageous. Assuming 
nonnal trade conditions in Europe. Poland would have gieat 
business oppoi trinities for tiade between the West and the 
East, as well as between North 1 and South, owing to its central 
position on the Continent. The existing waterways, which 
could easil} be improved, are suitable foi tiansil traffic oi 
this kind. 

The two poits on the Baltic coast — Gdynia and Gdansk 
{ Danzig t — are Poland’s natural doorways to Northern and 
Western Europe, as well as to the rest of the world. Thev 
provide a link with foieign nations not only foi Poland, but 
for a laige section of Central Europe as well. After the im- 
provement and linking up of the existing waterways, these 
ports will also be able to serve certain paits of South-Eastern 
Europe. 

Poland has a plentiful supply of skilled and intelligent 
labour, owing to its high birth rate. In the last five yeais 
before the wai (1934-19391 — the net annual increase of popu- 
lation amounted 11.6 pei 1,000 — a rate highei than in any 
other European countr) with the exception of Holland and 
probably Russia. 

The basic cause of Poland's economic under-development 
is the fact that it was occupied and divided up during a period 
of more than a hundred years by three foreign powers. These 
powers held back progress in Poland and exploited the country. 
Economic development was retarded ; home capital did not 
have time to accumulate, while foreign credit was extended 
only in inadequate amounts and on unfavourable terms. 
The war of 1914-18 ravaged most of the country, and the 
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independent Poland which aiose from the peace had io make 
good war damage as well as remedy the bad effects of a centui y 
of oppression and neglect. Owing to the insufficient develop- 
ment of industry, the surplus" population could not find employ- 
ment in towns, and in consequence many of the nation's ablest 
citizens were obliged to emigrate — either permanently u\ei- 
seas, or temporarily to some other European country. 

This situation which still existed to some extent at the 
outbreak of the war in 1939 could be completely changed by 
developing industry m Poland and returning to her East 
Prussia and Silesia — Polish provinces which Germany kept- 
after the last war. The return of East Prussia would give 
Poland an adequate access to the sea, while the industry of 
Silesia would piovrde employment for hundreds of thousands 
of men and increase the prosperity of the whole counti > . 

V —SOCIAL AND LABOUR LEGISLATION 

When the second Woild War broke out Poland's social 
legislation was among the most advanced in the world. In the 
twenty years of Poland’s independence her social legislation 
dealt with practically all aspects of the labour question. Onlv 
two important questions still required legislative settlement : 
piece work at home and minimum wages. All other problem^ 
y\ere regulated by law : working hours, labour safety and 
hygiene, prevention of occupational diseases, conditions o! 
work tor the Gdynia stevedores, group labour contracts, labom 
disputes in industry, commerce and agriculture, and even tire 
conditions of work for house porters. There weie special 
labour tribunals, an extension of social insurance, insurance 
against unemployment and the latest innovation which could 
not be carried into effect owing to the outbreak of war : social 
insurance tribunals. 
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The law of December 1919 introduced the eight-hour 
working day and the 46-hour week, which was latei modified 
b) a law in 1933 to a 48 hour week. The law prohibited 
overtime, night woik and work on* Sundays and holiday. An 
employ ei desiring to cany on work at such Limes had to appl\ 
lor a special license from a labour inspector. In the coal- 
mining industry, the working day for men engaged in work 
undei ground was limited by the law of 1937 to seven hours, 
including the time required for descending to the pit and leav- 
ing it. For particularly strenuous or dangerous mining work 
the working time was restiicted to six hours, including descent 
to and ascent from the pit. Miners employed on sin face tasks 
wotked seven hours pei day. and the supeivisory peisonnel 
eight hours. 

A law passed in 1932 introduced holidays with pay for 
persons engaged in industry and commerce. Manual workeis 
weie entitled to eight days’ holiday a year, and after three 
wears' work with one him to fifteen days. Employees under 
age — that is from 15 to 18 — had the right to fomteen days’ 
holiday every year. Clerical employees were entitled to two 
weeks’ holiday for every six months of work, or one month 
a \eai. 

The law regulating the conditions of work of adolescents 
and women — passed in 1924 and revised in 1931 — prohibited 
the employment of children under fifteen in accordance with 
the principle laid down by the Constitution. The employment, 
of adolescents between 15 and 18 was made subject to numerous 
conditions. The use of boys and girls m this age group for 
physically strenuous work which might endanger theii health 
or be morally undesirable, was prohibited. Adolescent 
workers were medically examined before being engaged, and 
could only be employed with a doctor’s certificate to the effect 
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that the woik would not be harmful Lo them. E\en then they 
had to be periodical!}' examined lo check the effect: of the 
work on their health. Ever} adolescent woikei was obliged 
to attend coxnpulsoi) educational courses, foi which the cm- 
ployei had to allow six houis a week fice time with pax. The 
employment of adolescents without pa} merit wa^ pi ohibiled. a* 
well as the charging of premiums for apprenticeship. Adoles- 
cents were not undei any conditions whatsoever. allowed to 
work overtime, or to do night work 01 woik on Sunda>s or 
holidays. The same conditions applied lo tradesmen's appien- 
tices under eighteen years of age. 

Under Poland's advanced social legislation, women are 
not allowed to be employed undei the surface m pits 01 in 
work of a hard physical kind, or in any woik which might 
be dangerous to life, health oi morals. Night work for women 
was permitted only in very exceptional circumstances. Special 
regulations forbade the employment in certain kinds of work 
of women in a state of pregnane} over six months. 

In Polish law a woman was allowed to discontinue work 
six weeks before and six weeks after her confinement. 
Employers were prohibited from discharging a woman dining 
that period, or on account of her pregnane} . As long as her 
child required feeding, the woman employee was allowed tw r o 
intervals in her w'ork of half an hour each for feeding her bab\ . 
The time used for that purpose was paid ioi as ordinal y 
working time. Firms employing over a bundled women wcie 
compelled by law to establish and maintain run senes for 
children. 

The law of 1928 laid down vaiious regulations for 
workers’ safety, the prevention of accidents at work and 
occupational diseases. 
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VI.— EDUCATION 

During the long peiiod of foieign occupation national 
education suffeied eonsideiably. To lealise the magnitude of 
the task with which independent Poland was faced in 1918. 
it should be home in mind that dining the nineteenth eentiin. 
Polish schools existed only in the pio\ mces under Austrian 
administration. In Russian and Prussian occupied Poland 
teaching was allowed only in the Russian and German 
languages ; the secret Polish schools w r eie suppressed. The 
Russian government did not allow' Polish schools until 1905 
As Russian legislation did not provide foi compulsory educa- 
tion, there was a good deal of illiteracy among the peasants. 
The Government of liberated Poland had to organise an 
entirely new r educational system. 

During her twenty years of independence the Polish 
government established 20,722 elementary schools for children 
beUveen the ages of seven and fourteen. In the yeai 1937- 
1930, 4.051.000 childien attended these schools. Attached to 
them w r cre 23,604 libraiies and reading-rooms. For children 
of from four to seven, there were 1.651 kindeigartens, not 
counting ordinary nurseiies Theie w^as an Institute of 
Special Pedagogy and schools foi backwaid oi abnormal 
childien (12,300 pupils). There w eie also special schools 
for blind and deaf and dumb children, as well as for nipples 
and mental defectives. An Institute of Men Lai Hygiene was 
created which looked after neivous and psychologically 
imbalanced children. 

In the year 1937-1938, there w r ere 722 secondary schools 
w T ith 221,200 pupils. There were also 74 teachers’ colleges 
or normal schools and 346 teaeheis 5 hbianes. The leaeheis 
■weie organised in three unions. 
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Before ]91L onl\ two Polish universities were allowed 
to exist : those of Cracow and Lwow. There was also a 
College of Engineeiing in Lwow. In J 938-39 theic were in 
Poland six Univeisilies. Two Colleges ol Engineeiing and 
nineteen other colleges of academic standard. There were also 
914 learned societies and 117 museums 

Spaie time education foi adults and adolescent* was also 
organised b\ the Government, by municipalities and b) pri- 
vate societies. In 1936-37 there weie 7.303 afternoon and 
evening couiscs. with 12.026 lectuies and L 10.379 pupils. 
Gvei 60 legular evening schools held 358 coui^es. which were 
attended b% 6.711 poisons. Theic wexc aho 599 so-called 
Sunday umvei sides with popular lcciuic* 

The Polish educational system also included what wen? 
called populai umveisities. with 250 \anous courses ioi adults 
The two tspes of universities weie attended In 10.2 >1 peisom. 
People’s Houses to the numbci of 927 — mo4 of them lural 
centres — housed gioups foi cultural aetnit\. with binaries, 
amateur theaties, leading looms and lectin e looms, a* well a* 
hemg headquai tens lot \aiious othei social activities There 
were 10.146 amaieui theatrical companies and 6.1 »J choiia*. 
Educational woik was also catried cm In large pm ate 
organisations. 

The Polish White Cioss carried on educational work in 
the arm}, so that all recruits i cached a certain elcirmnlan 
standard of education, and man) of them were taught trade* 
before leaving the ranks. The Polish White Cross also 
organised and maintained soldiers’ homes, reading rooms, 
cinemas, amateur theatricals and choirs. It had 424 libraries 
with 1,103,000 books and 300 film-pi ejecting sets. 

Technical education and training had also been badlv 
neglected by the governments of the foreign powers which 
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had occupied Poland until 1918. An ignoianL purel) agxi- 
cultural Poland was what they wanted. Though 60 per cent 
of the population was employed in agiicullurc. there was not 
enough land for all of them to w T <?ik on — not even if the most 
comprehensive agrarian lefonns wcic earned out. li \us 
therefore necessary to change the occupational stiucture of 
the country, tr ansfeinng as many people as possible Lo indus- 
try. crafts and trade. This necessitated the establishment of 
numerous schools of various ciafts and trades, as well as 
of applied ait. Special schools wci o also needed for teaching 
modem methods of agriculture and hoi ticuiluic, including 
associated industries such as the dairy inducin', food preser- 
vation, canning, etc. Scientific housekeeping and dietary 
schools, with hygiene courses, were organised m many places 

In the year 1937-1938 there w r eie 717 trade schools. with 
1.216 different departments foi special ciafts and branches of 
industry. There were also 625 technical libraries attached Lo 
these schools, and 152 popular agricultural schools. The 
institutes of crafts and applied art were based on the tradition 
of Polish folk art and folk loie which they maintained and 
em idled. 

Additional technical ti amtfng foi young \foikeis wtw 
introduced by the law of 1921, protecting the rights oi women 
and adolescents as employees. Every adolescent (1548) had 
to be given by his employer six hours per week for study, 
and he or she w^as paid for these hours as lor ordinary working 
time. Later, it w r as found moie practicable to give one free 
day per w T eek with pay. There were 61] schools for such 
supplementary training, attended by 976,000 young workers. 

In 1937 the Institute of Clerical Employees inaugurated 
the training and re-education of adults who could not find 
employment in their original profession. 
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In all the secondary schools manual work was one of the 
subjects of the curriculum. This was done m oiclei lo piomoie 
a closei understanding between the intellectual gioups and 
the manual workeis. The boys and gnls weie taught the 
ludimenls of joinci>. engineering, elecliical engmeeimg. glass- 
working, book-binding. basket-making, di ess-making and 
embroider}. In all the schools there wcic teach cib trained 
by Lhe Institute of Manual Labour. 

In 1938 the Labour Seivice Act made it compulsory foi 
all boys passing their matriculation at the end of the secondary 
school term to seive four weeks in the load-building squads 
of the Junak 01 gam sail on. The stale-oigamsed Junak was 
intended mainh foi unemployed youths between the ages of 
18 and 21 who weie quaiteied at government expense. In the 
winter they followed \aiious couiscs of insliuction. while m 
the summer the\ weie employed on outdoor public works 
The fom weeks service of the matriculation students in the 
tanks of the Junak gave them an opportunity lo make direct 
contact with woiking class youths. 

Various social organisations had theii own vocational 
schools and couises. notably agricultural comses for young 
farmer*. Agxicullmal shows and competitions were also 
oi gamsecl. 

VII.— NATIONAL MINORITIES 

The university of Cracow, immediately after its foundation 
in the fourteenth century, became the refuge of all European 
scholars expelled from their own countries for religious, 
scientific oi artistic nonconformity. Hermann Aubin, pro- 
fessor of history at the German university of Breslau, has 
wiitten in his books that the German settlers who came to 
Poland in the Middle Ages were attracted mainly by Polish 
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tolerance and by the freedom of thought and speech which 
iliev found in Poland. 

The Jews, persecuted all ov^r Europe, weie gi anted in 
Poland man) privileges, the eailiest of them dating bach to 
die % cars 1264 and 1365. The severe sentence of the Con- 
gress of Constance on Jan Hus was opposed by the Polish 
Catholic eleigw which did not favour the savage repression 
of leligious views differing from their own. The Hussites, 
peisecuted in Bohemia, found safety m Poland. 

A royal decree of 1563 gave full freedom and protection 
to the partisans of the Reformations. The Papal nuncio wrote 
to Rome about that time, expressing his displeasure that the 
Poles did not allow any coeicion in matters of religion, and 
lelied entirely on peisuasion. Dr. K. Volkei, the eminent 
German historian, wrote in his book Tplerance and In- 
lolerance : 44 As far as the treatment of Protestants was con- 
cerned, and in matters of freedom of thought and leligion, 
Poland held the first place in Em ope at the time of the 
Reformation.” 

The laws of Poland which protected the Jews and the 
Piotestants extended the principle of equality also to members 
of the Eastern Church. The Ruthenians of the Greek 
Catholic rite, for instance were admitted to the Polish parlia- 
ment. The act of Polish -Lithuanian Union of 1569 specifically 
piovidecl for freedom of religion. This ancient tradition of 
tolerance was confirmed by the Constitution of May 1791, and 
later by the Constitution of modern Poland. 

In the past there were of course no problems of nationality 
such as exist to-day. Under the Polish-Lithuanian Union of 
1569, the principle of complete equality of languages was 
fully recognised. The population of the Grand Duchy of 



Lithuania, incidentally used the White Ruthenian and 
Ruthenian language to a iai grcatci extent than Lithuanian 
proper. The upper classes e^en adopted the Polish, language 
— not as the lesult of am piessuie 01 compulsion, hut snnph 
in consequence of the naltnal pcnetiatiou oi Poh>h culluie 
and of social contacts noth the Poles The Cossack wai» vein 
not national wars. hut lalhei social i evolutions against both 
Polish and Ruthenian nobihtw The} weic m fail thr only 
distuibanccs ol this kind leeoided in Polish hislon. 

After 191 d. the Ukiamian (Ruthenian) minont) in 
Poland developed its life on a scale which it had ne\cr enjoyed 
before. The Polish pohev was based on the idea that the 
minoiilies should not be depiivcd ol then national at tubules, 
but that thev should be losal to the Polish stale, while main- 
taining theii mdnidual ( haiac teiisiics. Mistakes weie no 
doubt made m the piaciical application of this mle. but thev 
were due to the complications and intricacies of the Ukrainian 
problem in Poland. Enois weie also committed hv the 
Ukrainian leadeis. 

As the national consciousness of the Ukiamian population 
developed, the leadeis of this minoiity made demands which 
were often impossible to &atisf\ for financial leasons. or which 
thieatened to seive the nueiests of foreign powers 1>\ endangei- 
ing the security of the state iluough foieign intrigues 

In the neighbouring totalitarian countiies. on the coniran. 
the national life of the minonties was suppressed and dri\on 
underground. The paradoxical result was this : that a 
superficial foreign observer could easily believe that the mino- 
iity problems of Poland were more acute than those of the 
neighbouring countries, because the minorities in Poland were 
free to expiess their views and grievances, while those of 
neighbouring countiies w~ere held down by a luthless terror 
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and therefore appealed on the surface to be calm and 
( oniented. 

The Polish Constitution was based on the principle oi 
vompleic equality lor all citizens, inespective of race, 
language, ethnical origin 01 leligion. Membeis ol the national 
minorities enjoy ed lull chic lights, including the light to vote 
lor their own candidates foi Parliament and for local gov- 
ern mei it bodies. 

The national minorities had also the light to teach in 
then own language, and even to ha\c schools with their own 
language text-books at the expense of the State. The text-books 
for. such schools w*eie published by the minority organisations 
themselves and teacheis of the same nationality. 

The educational facilities enjoyed b\ the Ukrainians in 
Poland were described by the Ukrainian ex-deputy Pelenski 
writing in the Kiakivski Visti of Octobci 19. 1911. This part 
of the country was already undei German occupation, and the 
Ukrainian writer had no reason to flatter the Polish authorities. 
He stated that there were in Poland before September 1939 
seven State secondary schools using the Ukrainian language, 
eight normal schools and 5.000 Ukrainian and bi-lingual 
elemental) schools. He also referred to the academic 
Ukrainian institutions in Poland . the Theological Academy 
in Lwow, the Faculty of Orthodox Theology in Warsaw, the 
ecclesiastical colleges of Stamslawow. Pizemysl and 
Krzenneniec and the fhe Ukrainian chans at the Warsaw 
University, as well as those at the Unheisities of Cracow and 
Lwow. Pelenski also referred to the development of Ukrainian 
\ocationa! schools in Poland. This was the testimony of a 
Ukrainian writing under German occupation about the educa- 
tional facilities offered by the Polish Government to his 
kinsmen. 
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Pelenskfs figiucb. howe\ er. were noi quite ecu red. The 
Ukrainians possessed 21 gymnasia and 21 i\( emus (secondary 
schools I. Theie were 161 exclusively Ik? a mum elementary 
schools and 3.061 bi-lmgua'i schools, as well as 2.087 schools 
m which Ukiamian was taught as one ol the subjects of the 
curriculum. 

The Polish Government not oni\ allowed the national 
minorities to establish and develop their own educational. 

< ul tui al. social and economic oiganisations. but actually 
supported with StaLe funds the moie important of them For 
instance, the Ukiamian Research Institute, the Judaist Institute 
m Wax saw' and the White Ruthenian Museum m Wilno 
lecened giants from the Polish Treasun. 

MIL— THE JEWISH PROBLEM 

The Jewish pioblem m Poland can be appieciaLed only m 
historical perspective. Al the time when the Jews were being 
persecuted all ovei Eiu ope they found safe!}' and pi election 
m Poland. Chambers " Encyclopaedia (1926 edition, \ol. VL 
p. 335 ) described the situation in some detail. In England 
the first anti-Jewish disturbances started mulct Rich aid Coeur 
d*e Lion, and a hundred veais later, in 1290. Jews were ex- 
pelled fiom Biitain. The edict of expulsion lemained in 
force for over 300 years. In Germany, France and Spain 
there were massacies of Jews, at first at the lime of the 
ciusades. and later on account of the Black Plague in the 
middfe of the fourteenth century. “ They were killed and 
burnt by the thousand, and their tiibe almost disappeared 
fiom Germany,” wrote Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. “ They 
were, however, treated more humanely in Poland and 
Lithuania, so that after 1318 the number of Jews in these 
countries was considerably increased by the arrival of refugees 
from Germany and Switzerland.” 
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In the following centuiies the Jews continued lo be 
peiseculed throughout Europe. In the fifteenth centurs thev 
weie expelled from Switzerland, while in Spain, after a new* 
seiies of massacres, Ferdinand aifd Isabella issued in 1 192 a 
decree expelling from the countiy wdthin four months all tliose 
who did not accept Christianity. These Jews weie strictly 
piohibited to lake an> gold or silver out of the count rv 
Practically all countiies were closed lo them. In the six- 
teenth cen tin y — continues Chambers " Encyclopaedia — the 
Jews were expelled from Bavaria and Biandenburg. Through- 
out die seventeenth century and in The hist half of the 
eighteenth century all the German Governments oppiessed 
them with inci easing seventy. 4 4 The }eai 1830 was marked 
by a strong return of anti- Jewish feeling, notably in Beilin.’ 7 

Since the Jews were being treated better in Poland than 
anywheie else, it is not surprising that their number there 
increased more than in other countries. It is to be obseived, 
moreover, that Tsarist Russia issued in 1802 a decree prohi- 
biting the residence of Jews in Russia proper, with the lesult 
that a numbei of Russian Jew r s so called Litvaks — some sources 
give 2 millions — w^ere diiven westwaids into the Polish pio- 
vinces then under Russian occupation. 

Before the piesent war the Government of independent 
Poland gi anted Polish citizenship to 600,000 Jews who did 
not possess it before, thus further inci easing the peicentage 
of Jews in the country. Finally, the Germans expelled to 
Poland, soon after occupying it in 1939, the Jews remaining 
in Germany. Even before 1939, the percentage of Jews in 
Poland was about ten per cent while in some towns it reached 
as high a figure as 30 per cent. 

These facts prove that : 

(1) There has been no racial anti-semitism in Poland. 
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(2 ) The Jewish piohlena tn Poland appeared a> a 
consequent ol the j>ei se< ution ol jew jn othei count! ic* 
which caused man) to take lefuge in Poland. 

© 

411 the Polish Constitutions have ton^tmith recognised; 
the equalilv ol all the citizens, irrespective ol iace or creed. 
The pie&cnt Polish Government in London adheres to tin' 
pnnciple with regard to the Jewish piohlem . Equal light- 
and equal duties. 

To undci stand the situation of the Jews in Poland, one 
should lealise not onl) that thev aie eoneentialed theie m 
laigei luimbeis than in am other county, hut also that the 
social, economic, cultural and national chai acteristics of 
Polish Jewiy aie pcouliai and different fiom those elsewheie. 
Unlike the Jews of Western Europe and Ameiica. the jew* 
of Poland foim an entnely sepaiale eonmuimU within the 
nation — with diffeient customs, diffeient so< lal and piofes- 
sional status, with a language ol their own and a national 
consciousness diffeient from that of die lost of the population, 
in recent population censuses, the Jews geneialh wiote them- 
selves down undoi the heading National ih *’ as * h Jewish *’*' 

1 Only a few of them called themselves Poles. 

The peculiar position of the Jews in the economic life 
of Poland has fiuthei complicated the eeonomic-agiicultmal 
problem. The ideal fox any counti> is lo stiikc a balance 
between agriculture and industry, with the light proportion 
of population employed in each. In Fiance, lor example, 
34 per cent of the population lives on agiieullme ; 62 per 
cent on commerce and industry, while 3.4 per cent is employ- 
ed in other professions. In Poland, the latest corresponding 
figures weie 60.6 per cent agriculture, 26 pei cent commerce 
and industiy. other occupations 12.6 per cent. 
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This economic social stiuctuie is unsatisfactoi v. foi it 
contributes to a low standaid of It is therefore neces- 

sary to shift some of the rural population to the towns and 
employ it in commerce and industry. The Polish peasants 
weie eager to improve then lot in this way In becoming small 
shopkeepers. tradesmen, craftsmen, etc. They could not, 
however, achieve their ambition. The retail tiade. a large 
section of industry and of the liberal professions weie con* 
h oiled by the Jews who lived in the town--, and piaeliealh 
monopolised some branches of hade. 

These endeavours of the Polish population to secure some 
share in the commercial activities of then country and the 
efforts of the peasant to find employment in towns caused — 
before the war — friction with the Jews. 

As the Jewish problem in Poland has a particularly 
economic backgiound, it should be dealt with from the 
economic point of view on an international scale. Since the 
imal areas of Poland aie over-populated, and cannot provide 
their population with employment, it will he necessaiy to 
develop indushy and revise the economic stiuctuie of the 
country. The mcoiporation of the provinces leluined to 
'Poland by Germany will also be a great help. 

The solution of (he problem is in the hands of the Great 
Powers chiefl} Britain and the United States, who can^ assist 
the development of Polish industiy and help Poland to obtain 
adequate fiontiers in the West. Such measures will go a long 
way towards solving the Jewish problem in Poland. 
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FRLU I ’GLAM) 

B\ JL Bai>ki 

The 6th of August 191 + is the line date ol the lehirth of 
free Poland. It was then that the \<>ko was thrown off hy a 
poweiful decision of her spiritual vs ill. embodied in one Man 
and a hand of mad > outh ullerh demoted to the age-old Ideal, 
entering the vsai on Poland’s own behalf with unlimited faith 
in the Nation’s Spirit. All that has followed has been only 
the consequence of this fact. 

Nothing could be moio mistaken, fioni the inner point 
of \iew, than those foieign opinions that it was the Treaty 
of Vei sallies which recreated Poland — “a sudden happy twin 
of events.’" What nonsense ! No turn of outer events can 
sa\e an individual SouL no outei happenings can create a 
nation’s freedom, they can only give a shape to her own inner 
force whose power is irresistible. To no outer foieign grace 
do we owe our independent existence : rather to Polish blood, 
effort, genius and will. Versailles could not but take into 
account the facts, which in 1918 were : that between the two 
weakened and faltering Powers, undei mined bv t evolution, 
each being in a stale of utter chaos, a living nation was rising ; 
to its full stature , and former rulers had recognized her actual 
independence. No diplomatic conference could deny facts, 
and if President Wilson’s immortal 14 points were there, they 
took %econd place, but the fust was Polish will and most 
important action. 

Poland’s independent existence began with struggle 
in self-defence. The frontiers wcie unsettled, the in- 
trigues of yesterday’s enemies still active ; small 
neighbours claiming her indisputable territories, ( Wilno 
with its 3 per cent of Lithuanians ; Lvow, Cieszyn ) . 
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and soon the Russian tioops ad\ aiming iiom the east 
Devastated, exhausted, lumed, with hei economic. agi i- 
eultuial and administrate e s\slom completely dm- 
oiganized, Poland faced tasks of * such magnitude that they 
would ha\c baffled any nation, and ve do not think am 
olhei in the world could have done bettei m a shorter period 
of time than Poland has done. To undei stand the extent of 
the effoiL to see rightly her achievements, one must clear! v 
beai in mind some facts : 

1. Five-sixth of Poland's land was devastated h\ wai 
operations, worse than Belgium and France ( the loss in build- 
ings was estimated at 330 million dollars in gold. Over 

1.800.000 buildings were destroyed in towns and \iilages as 
well as one-half of the bridges, station-buildings, and railway 
woikshops ; the i ail way rolling stock fiom all central Poland 
had been lemoved, and over a million of the population with 
all their property. Yet no reparations were allotted to hex). 

2. Agnculture ruined : 11 million acres of land out of 
use ; 15 million acres of forest destroyed. 

3. Industries at a complete standstill (machinery and 
all othei equipment taken by one or the othei of the retreating 
occupants. The total loss of industi ies has been estimated at 

10.000 million gold francs). 

4. The monelaiy system profound!} disorganized, (6 
diffeient cuirencies in circulation, and the menace of inflation, 
which was soon to become a fact and Lo influence the next 
years of national economy.) 

5. Four different systems of administration, all greatly 
disorganized ; foui Codes of Law ; no Constitution. 

6. Chaos in education (with the exception of the pait 
formerly under Austria) ; 34% illiteracy in the villages of 
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Poland uiled In Russia , not one Polish l mversih oi Aca- 
demy (except Ci at on' and Lwow). 

7. Physical and nenoib exhaustion in mi foui \eais oi 

privations, miser), persecutions. and wai shocks ; 209 c of 
children lickety oi consumptive fiom lack of nounshment ; 
unimaginable nnpo\ erishment of all claves (626.000 destitute 
people on State suppoii : 750.000 orphans ; 2 million 

unemployed I . 

8. The anm neailv non-existent ; the Pilsudski 
Legions disci ganiscd by Get man prisons and concenti ation 
camps, the tioops fighting in Fiance not yet leturned Soldiers 
iiom the thiee armies just coming home. No equipment} 
almost no aims or ammunition. No police force. 

9. Some psychological traces of a centuiy of abnormal 
life ; lack of confidence in the nation’s own innate powei ; 
atavistic distrust and bitterness in political malieis. indivi- 
dualistic ideas and passions strong. Anxiety in the hearts of 
the best men as to what will be the face of this beloved 
country, longed foi through geneiations. will hci features 
fulfil their cheiished di earns ? 

In these conditions the existence of the lebom Polish Slate 
began. To heal, to rebuild, remould, leeicato, with the 
greatest possible speed e\ er\ domain ol its life, was it not a 
gigantic task ? 

Can w r e imagine the tremendous amount of energy, skill 
effoif, sclf-saei i fice. goodwill and patiiotism needed to cope 
with the task ? 

Mi. C. Phillip's 1 says : “ Why is it that Poland has not 
gone under in 1918 ? Was there any coimtr> riper for a 

i Mr Charles Phillips was the representative of the American 
Red Cross in Poland during the difficult veais 1918-22 Pie wrote an 
interesting book, The New Poland 
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levolt and total collapse than Poland. starved, outraged to 
the point of madness ? What was it that kept her sane and 
held her together in a soil of miraculous integrity ? She had 
the spirit of “come back 55 in Per sliong. She was like 
young David busy with more than one Goliath. The sufferings 
of the Poles at times simply appal one. But even at their worst 
you were forced to forget them in the face of the eneigy and 
buoyancy of these people. You inhaled all about you the 
bracing ail of ' things doing.’ ” 

Yes, the Poles rose to the occasion. The intoxicating 
joy of freedom regained, doubled and tripled their energies , 
it was like a Hood-burst of energy after a long damming up. 
They proved that their skill and capacities in the work of 
building and organizing their country were no less than their 
heroism had been in the struggles for her independence. 

What has been achieved ? 

In less than six months the army was organized anew, 
hundreds of thousands of volunteers, workmen and peasants 
as well as intellectuals were flocking to defend the frontieis 
in the Polish-Bolshevik war, ending with the brilliant vicion 
of Polish genius and strategy, embodied in Marshal 
Pilsudski ; and at the Treaty of Riga, March 192], by the 
common agreement of the Soviet and Poland’s representatives 
her eastern frontiers were defined, (ratified by the Council of 
Ambassadors in 1923). Historically and culturally Poland 
had a full right to push them farther cast and this was recog- 
nised by the first gox eminent of free Russia as well as bv 
Lenin. If she did not try to do so, it was not the result of her 
weakness, but of her moderation and goodwill. Wilno and 
Lwow had been defended. Cieszyn had been unfortunately 
lost, spoiling relations with the Czechs for twenty years. 



The Constitution piepaied by a Legislative Assembly, 
called by Pilsudski and founded on the freest and most 
democratic franchise possible/' 1 was voted in 1921 (amended 
in 1935), Polish currencyVas introduced. A unified Polish 
Code of Law was established, after long and extensive woik. 
b\ the best lawyeis. The administiation was completely 
leorganised ; agiicultuie. bade and industiies revived 
developing with astonishing speed ; the new marvellous 
poit of Gdvnia was built, as well as hitherto non- 
existent Merchant Maiine (in 1937 it possessed 490 ships now 
fighting on the side of Britain), and a Nav\ and Ait Fleet. 
The Central Industiial District was oiganized on an imposing 
scale. Moie and moie Polish products and manufactures 
ueie exported and appreciated in other countiies. Every pait of 
the economic and industiial life was lenewed and leconstructed 
so well that Americans who knew Poland in 1919 could not 
iccognize her in 1929 ; and the progress and expansion of 
the last ten years was still greater, prospeiit) increasing, un- 
employment diminishing every yeai. 

Education was most vigorously fostered from the first 
moment of independence ; 15 per cent of the yearly budget 
was reseived for it. Scientific and cultural institutions were 
developing splendidly in all the chief cities. In 1938 there 
were about 190 big scientific libraries ; innumerable "were 
the smaller liteiary ones* as Poles of all classes love reading. 
New 7 big institutions were established, like the Radium In- 
stitute founded by Mme, Curie-Sklodowska ; the newest, 
marvellously endowed Physics Institute ; (both taken to Ger- 
many with all their installations in 1939) . u The Institute 
of Research in East European Problems/’ “ The Institute of 
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Investigation of national and social problems. 1 * the Institute 
of Social Economy, of Ruial Sociology, of Rural Culture, etc., 
etc. The chief minorities of Poland had their own well- 
prospering scientific institutions! Museums weie opened, 
about i 80 scientific and academic museums, and 90 art 
galleries were stalled. 

The Academy of Polish Literature was founded in 193d 
and was doing, with the Polish P.E.N! Club, much good work. 
Literature, already rich, was continually vivified by new 
oiiginal and viiile talent, a laige part of which was feminine. 
Dramatic art flourished, and its standard was regarded by 
foreign critics as amongst the highest in Europe. Warsaw 
alone had thirteen permanent theatres and thiee schools of 
dramatic art ; one of them most interesting, the u Experi- 
mental Institute Reduta.” with spiritual ideals, a community 
life, and a peculiar discipline like that of a kind of religio- 
aitistic monastic order, the best actors were its pupils. 

Plastic art. sculpture and architecture, as well as music, 
were rich in fresh and outstanding talent One may say that 
every field of Poland’s life was blossoming, and pulsing with 
creative life. The prisons were reformed ; industrial train- 
ing, ait, lectures and conceits were introduced in them. Courts 
for juveniles and special clubs and schools for them were 
established. Hundreds of health and physical culture centres 
v ere started as well as hospitals and sanatoriums ; mortality 
gradually decreased, health and vigojur improved greatly. 
The birth-rate was the highest (after Bulgaria) in Europe — 
1.3 p.c. (Japan 1.5 ; Germany 0.8 ; U.S.A. 0.6 ; Britain 0.4). 
In twenty years the increase in population was six million. 

In the domain of social reform much has been achieved. 
Not only was Poland one of the first in Europe to introduce, 
by legislation, the 8-hour day and paid yearly vacations, but 
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also the progressive piotection of the labour of women and 
juveniles, with a post of woman Inspectors in the Ministry 
of Lab oui. Well-organized social insurance schemes (a 
special Labom Fund), unctei which no one unemployed oi 
the manual or intellectual woikmg class was without pei- 
manent help. Social Aid took care of disabled youth and 
adults, and of the pool and destitute, combating begging, 
prostitution, etc. Warsaw Women's Police under the lead of 
a prominent, spiritually-minded woman, was found the best 
in Europe by a League of Nations delegate. Co-operative 
Societies as well as Tiade Unions developed vigorously m 
towns and villages {the turnovers of agricultuial co-operatives 
were, in 1933, 400 million ; in 1938. 750 million). 

But the most lemarkable icsulis have been achieved in 
the education of the masses. Original methods were intro- 
duced in the night schools ; Rural Universities were started 
for peasants (according to specialists the best in Europe after 
Sweden and Denmark), and Univei sities fox workmen in the 
townxs ; posts of Cultural Instructors weie created, helping 
the youth of the villages to organize and to develop freeh. 
under their own initiative, social group-studies, clubs, ama- 
teur theatres, sports, etc. When one of om educational 
workers w T as sent abroad, by the Ministry, to study the corres- 
ponding institutions in other countries, sire visited nearly the 
whole of Europe, and found only in the then socialistic Spain 
and -democratic Sweden the same fresh, vigorous breath of 
new ideas of a new approach to the masses ?? based on 
reverence for human dignity and confidence m the unlimited 
potentialities of every individual , irrespective of class and 
Social status. Educational Institutions breathing this new 
spirit were of tremendous value to the life of Poland. A new 
type of a free, nationally conscious, responsible, idealistic 
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\oung citizen was developing, with a keen sense of national 
solidarity, proud patriotism, and at the same time interest in 
world affairs. It is this youth, together with the best Polish 
intellectuals, that is now upholding Polish honour and leading 
an unabated struggle with the Nazis in the underground 
movement. 

The most interesting achievements were seen in the 
artistic domain. Not only has a new generation of wiiteis, 
poets and novelists, from the peasant and working classes 
been born, enriching with accents of peculiar vigoui and 
robust individuality the already rich Polish literature ; hut 
the dramas and representations used as a method of develop- 
ment in schools, cultural and educational institutions and 
educational institutions and village-clubs have proved to be 
the best for the Polish temperament. There was an Associa- 
tion of Popular Theatres in Warsaw, working idealistically 
and creatively, helping the village youth in all artistic 
matters. While speaking of the education of the masses, one 
must mention the salutary influence of military service on the 
education of the peasant youth. Rightly to appreciate the 
character of the Polish army and its spirit, one must remember 
that it was created out of idealistic, conscious!) patiiotic and 
self-sacrificing \ oiunteers. It had always far more of the 
spirit of ancient chivalry than modern militarism ; it was also 
a school of chaiacter and of citizenship. Education in the 
aimy and cultural clubs for soldiers, under the leadership of 
girl -instructors, were well organized and ably led. In this 
field, as in many others, women did invaluable service. 
Organizations of women of all classes developed splendidly 
during those twenty years as well as their civic work. Poland 
was one of the first to* create manuals and introduce in all 
educational institutions the study of the science of citizenship . 



We maj a«»k what ueie the still deepex, the spiritual tasks 
before Poland, and how has she fulfilled them ? 

The spiritual pioneers® of the nation were aware of the 
paramount need of a new Ideal, aide to inspire and guide the 
whole nation when her previous age-long ideal — Independence 
— had been achieved ; and they weie seeking it, with all the 
Intensity of the ideal-thirsty, passionate hearts, but it was not 
an ea*y task. If to give expression to any new aspect of Life, 
to shape any new- image of the Nation's Truth, nothing short 
of a genius is needed, in this case, in this historical moment, 
even genius could hardly have sufficed. 

Although Poland’s histoiy was following a different 
trend from that of all her sister -nations o! Europe, her life 
was intimately interwoven with theirs, and all the tremendous 
problems of modem humanity were facing and perplexing 
her in the same degree as other countries ; perhaps in an even 
more poignant and immediate way, foi Poland was situated 
not only physically between two Powers which had been 
her enemies, but also between two systems of thought, two 
extremes of fanatical ideologies, ruthlessly put into expei i- 
mental practice ; living on the cross-ioad of currents seem- 
ingly so different, >et m many ways piovmg similarly des- 
tructive ; both equally denying in practice the principle which 
foimed the intrinsic value of Poland’s cultiue — freedom of 
the individual and spirituality. All hex innex and outer work 
was going on under a tremendous strain, in a higher tempera- 
ture as it were, bearing the continual insidious pressure from 
both sides. Poland’s own Ideal has always been utterly 
different. Never could she worship the State as a goal in 
itself. She regaxded it always as a means to aid the all-round 
development of the individual. Methods of terrorism, of class 
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haired, of extermination of one pait of society to free another 
have been completely foreign to the Polish genius. 

The immediate aspect of her Ideal has been best defined 
In her greatest leader in one of his 1 frank pm ate talks : The 
creation of a new type of man, a fiee yet self-disciplined, 
idealistic citizen, who could harmonize in himself the two 
extremes never well enough balanced in Polish histoiy — robust 
independent individuality and conscious, voluntaiy submission 
to authority — and co-opeiate with the State m full creative 
lesponsibility.” It w T as a bioad, synthetic Ideal, able to guide 
all the earnest strivings of a nation in a peaceiul era ol 
history, but — and here lay' the tragedv — not diamatic, 
dynamic or even spectacular enough to catch the imagination 
of the youth of our age, and to inflame it with a new impetus 
to action, in these days of revolutionary changes and up- 
heavals. The same phenomenon was seen in other western 
countries, which failed In the same way. To follow' the middle 
path in such times is the most difficult, peihaps an impossible 
task. 

Could Poland have done the impossible ? Could she, 
in spite of her much more complicated situation, have risen to 
express a spiritual Ideal in the social domain, to have evolved 
at least the first vestiges of a different social older, based on 
self-sacrifice and co-operation instead of hatred and wrong, 
with an almost religious touch, according to her own Social 
Conscience ? Who would dare to say ? 

Yet it is a fact that many in the nation were well aware 
that Poland could stand only through moral force. In 1932 
one of the writers on new ideas of citizenship wrote : <4 A 
greater inner effort now awaits Poland than at any previous 
time, if she is to withstand the raging storm and remain 
herself on the paths of history. She must labour to create her 



own forms of life, m accordance with her own individual 
ideology. The times appi caching will call for the highest 
moral values from the whole Polish nation ; "steel souls’ she 
must cieate. Poland will*- certainly solve all the structural 
and social problems in hei own wa> . without being afiaid 
of the most ladical and drastic measuies. if these are the 
outcome of the Polish genius, of Poland's own creative 
thought.*’ The author could not foresee what eatastiophe will 
c oniribute to create these *“ steel souls.*' 

It is also a fact that numerous weie those who laboured 
in this spiiit in their respective fields with unceasing zeal, 
individuals as well as organized groups. Here and there 
signs were visible of this new 7 force, unmistakable promises 
of the future achievement, towards which the nation was 
slowly advancing in toil and creative effort. 

Could she have attained it in a few more >eais of un- 
mteriupled unfoldment ? We can haidly answer the ques- 
tion, Perhaps. But hei inner and outer enemies were strong 
The eatastiophe of 1939 was hanging long before its last 
condensation. The majority, even of the leading men, was 
ovei whelmed by such an elemental}' joy of visible creation, 
such a passionate desiie for health and vigour, that it forgot, 
or even denied, the peculiarly of Poland’s spiritual path and 
its graver duty. Vision was dimmed, the propoitions of things 
confused, in the last years before the wax. and several of our 
thinkers ascribe to this state of mind some of our errois of 
that period. (The lecognition of Abyssinia’s conquest ; the 
recapture of Cieszyn and Yaworzyna fiom the Czechs in a 
moment which should never have been Exploited by the 
chivalrous hand of Poland, however just in themselves her 
claims to those territories may have been.) 
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If we aie asked in what Poland has succeeded, in what 
has she failed during these twenty years, we will answer that 
in all creative building, expanding and organizing of her 
visible life, she succeeded remarkably, marvellously, beyond 
all expectation. 

In the psychological sphere she failed : in the total eradi- 
cation of all traces of her long slavery, and in achieving a 
phychologlcally harmonious solution of the minority problem, 
though, besides the fact that the minorities enj oyed more rights 
in Poland than in any other country of central and eastern 
Europe, many bioad-minded attempts had been made. 

Spiritually she was on the way to finding her own inner 
path, the new aspect of her Ideal, and she was diving deep 
indeed — the efforts of her vanguard were woithy of all 
Iionom ; yet she has not been able to reveal fully the face of 
her inner Individuality. 

Does it mean that if weighed in the balance her failures 
would outweigh her achievements ? Certainly not. No 
nation or individual can be expected to live and compress 
into twenty years the experiences that others took a hundred 
and fifty years to assimilate. And if we compare the spiritual 
work done, as well as the progressive steps, initiatives, 
measures and achievements of Poland, during those years, 
with that of many of her European colleagues we shall see 
that on the whole she was still in the first rank of Humanity's 
units . 
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